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pt. Appeals to Heaven and to Men. 
~~ The same day that witnessed the closing of 
= a Peace Conference provided for all bearing 
recent the name of Friends on this side of the ocean, 
brought mention to us of meetings appointed 
vols). by the London Meeting for Sufferings for uni- 
nis ted prayer ‘‘for the removal from the hearts 
of men’’ of all that hinders the conclusion of 
peace. The meetings on this side of the At- 
ellow- lantic were for persuading men, and on that 
side for persuading the Throne of Grace. 
While man has not authority to ‘‘command 
— one of the days of the Son of Man,” or fore- 
_ cast a day of prayer, and while no religious 
(AN, & body can appoint prayer by appointing meet- 
on ings for it, yet we must respect the principle 
ta dis. acknowledged by the holding of such meetings, 
ai namely, that the cause of Peace on earth is 
SBROCA one of those invisible spiritual processes which 
re men can best labor in by the true exercise of 
cole living prayer. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
~ at the opening of our Spanish war appointed 
ce that a meeting for united waiting on the Lord in a 
where solemn sense of impending events, but leaving 
Month to “‘the Head over all things to his Church.”’ 
_ 3 any special form of religious exercise which 
| deus the meeting should come under. Yet the move- 
intense, ment to assemble thus was an acknowledgment 
ae that the turning of the hearts of men ‘‘as a man 
+ of his turneth the water-courses in his field.”’ is within 
cuver’ | the power of the Father of Spirits and within 
| be de- the scope of men’s labor together with Him 
. er by prayer. Even science shows increasingly 
ived of that the Father has left in store mighty un- 
— seen forces invisible for ages awaiting man’s 
mn a evoking and manipulation by the proper appli- 





ances. Just as rational it is to believe that 
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He has in reserve an heavenly host of spiritual 
powers available for our right spiritual touch 





























and travail, through the one Mediator of all 
power in heaven and inearth. ‘‘Eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him;’’ 
but He reveals them by his Spirit as we are 
able to bear them, and often in response to the 
prayer of faith, if we have it as a grain of 
mustard seed. He moves the prayers that 
shall move his love and power, that men may 
know that holy help is placed within the reach 
of their holy appeal. 

A concern was uttered at the beginning of 
the present volume, that Friends should be 
availing themselves of this mighty enginery 
in heavenly places to overcome the spirit of 
war that was stalking over the earth. For it 
was high time that we should see that all this 
atrocity must be overcome from above. Vain 
is the help of man against the sin of man, ex- 
cept through God. The Spirit of the Prince 
of Peace, we believed, yearns for the co-oper- 
ation of the living members of the Society of 
Friends in living prayer, that the remainder of 
wrath may be restrained. 

This praying always with all supplication in 
the Spirit we ought indeed to do, and not to 
leave the other undone, namely, all its forth- 
going testimony and appeal to the hearts and 
reason of men. Apprehending that they 
should now move to persuade men, individu- 
als delegated by no official bodies under the 
name of Friends, came together last week in 
Philadelphia as a voluntary Conference, to re- 
peat our views and desires in regard to Peace 
on earth, and to urge them upon public atten- 
tion. Some of the papers read were remark- 
ably impressive. For a company presumably 
of so diverse persuasions as regards our other 
principles, its unity in facing the problems set 
before the nine sessions seemed unbroken. 
No section under the name of Friends seemed 
to think its business was to represent itself, 
but simply and solely the cause of Peace. In 
this single eye to Peace lay the safety of the 
Conference towards itself and generally to- 
wards legacies possible to be left behind on 
other grounds, which had been feared. Of 
the sayings of which we are informed, we can- 
not say we would not have had some things 
stated differently, or not at all. But as they 
who came hither for Peace departed in peace, 
in that we would abide, and hope for the best. 


The statement of principles adopted, and given 


forth to the public press, is as follows: 

This Conference of members of different bod- 
ies of Friends in America is convinced that 
lapse of time has not made necessary any 
change in the position which the Friends have 
always taken on the subject of war. Rather 
have reasons accumulated, with the passing 
generations, for believing that war in all its 
forms is not only irreconcilable with the pre- 
cepts, example and spirit of the Founder of 
Christianity, but that it is likewise out of 
harmony with the common principles of reason 
and morality, whose foundations are laid in 
the essential constitution of humanity. War, 
in its spirit, its deeds, the persistent animosi- 
ties whieh it generates, and individual and so- 
cial degeneration produced by it, is the anti- 
thesis of Christianity and the negative for the 
time being of the moral order of the world. 

We believe that love, good will, self-sacri- 
ficing service, the faithful and courageous in- 
culcation by teaching and example of truth 
and righteousness, are the divinely ordained 
means for the promotion of justice and right, 
for the eradication of error and iniquity, for 
the creation and maintenance of social and 
political order. and that the efficiency of these 
is not promoted but impaired by the instru- 
ments and methods of war. 

We recognize with profound gratitude the 
progress toward the peace of the world that 
has been made in recent generations, in the 
elimination of certain forms of war, of the es- 
tablishment of peace over wide areas of terri- 
tory within the nations themselves, in the sup- 
planting of brute violence by law, and in the 
progressive substitution of arbitration for war 
in the settlement of international controver- 
sies. 

The establishment by the civilized Powers 
of the permanent International Court of Ar- 
bitration we gratefully recognize to be one of 
the greatest events in the history of human 
society. The setting up of this institution is 
the practical adoption by the nations of the 
principles and methods of settling controver- 
sies which have always been agitated by the 
Friends. The existence of this court makes 
it practicable and therefore, morally obligatory 
hereafter to adjust in a pacific international 
way controversies that may arise, and, there- 
fore, takes away every ground that has been 
urged for considering war a necessity... We 
believe that the time has fully come when the 
voice of enlightened humanity should make 
itself heard, calling for an adjustment of the 
matters at issue by the Christian methods 
which have in numerous instances of success- 

ful operation proved themselves as practicable 
as they are reasonable and humane. 
In the spirit of our Master, the Prince of 

Peace, we call upon Christians of whatever 

name prayerfully to consider whether they are 
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faithfully holding and advocating as fully and 
earnestly as their profession demands, the 
great principles of love, brotherhood and 
peace which lie at the very heart of our com- 
mon Christianity, and the faithful mainte- 
nance and propagation of which by all who 
call themselves Christians would, we firmly 
believe, speedily make all war impossible, 
and bring in the reign of permanent and uni- 
versal peace. 


As to our omission of a few words in the 
above, it seems a rule of wisdom not to pre- 
judice a good cause by directing the hearers’ 
attention unnecessarily to a side issue, or 
special case, on which strong and perhaps 
partisan feeling is apt to foreclose their see- 
ing the larger truth on its own merits. We 
join in the deploring of the present wars, as 
all others; but not in their intrusion here as 
blinders to the pure principles held up to 
view. 


Strength in Unity for our Schools. 

The well founded concern of our Friend 
Dillwyn Stratton, in regard to unity of purpose 
in the elementary educational mark of Ohio 
Friends, is gladly admitted to our columns. 
We learn also with interest of the intention of 
the superintendent of the Educational Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to meet 
the teachers of the small schools in three cen- 
tres in Ohio during the last two weeks of the 
present month, to further this excellent idea 
of a common course of study, and of uniform 
text books and methods of teaching. 

This work of unification has been carried to 
a good degree of perfection in the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The Superin- 
tendent is fortunately connected with the large 
and flourishing Monthly Meeting school in the 
city. Naturally, the standard in this school 
is high, and methods and means must be of the 
best to meet the competition of numberless 
educational institutions claiming patronage. 
With such a centre of radiation of the best, 
the work of unification has been simplified. 
Thus the teachers in the larger school, being in 
good part specialists, have gladly given the 
teachers of the smaller schools instruction in 
their specialties. In this way work in draw- 
ing, in gymnastics and even in reading and 
English has been quickened into new life all 
along the line. That our Ohio teachers are 
to feel this quickening and, we trust, through 
a similar supervision. is cause for hopefulness, 
not for education only, but also for a larger 
fellowship of faith in a rich and common in- 
heritance. * 


WELL knows he who uses to consider that 
our faith and knowledge thrive by exercise, 
as well as our limbs and complexion. Truth 
is compared in Scripture to a streaming foun- 
tain; if her waters flow not in a perpetual 
progression they sicken into a muddy pool of 
conformity and tradition.—John Milton. 
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For “THE FRIEND.”’ 
Jukes—Edwards. 


A. E. Winship, the enterprising editor of 
The Journal of Education, has published a 
striking study under this caption. 

It traces the descendants of Jonathan Ed- 
wards to the number of fourteen hundred and 
contrasts their record for usefulness in the 
world with the record of the twelve hundred 
descendants of a criminal character under the 
name of Jukes. The Jukes family was inves- 
tigated by R. A. Dugdale, of New York State, 
and his paper published in 1877 was something 
of a sensation in the study of heredity. Of 
the twelve hundred Jukeses three hundred and 
ten were professional paupers, three hundred 
died in infancy from lack of good care and good 
conditions, fifty of the women lived lives of 
notorious debauchery, there were seven mur- 
derers, sixty were habitual thieves and there 
were one hundred and thirty who were con- 
victed more or less often of crime. The cost 
to the state of this family in pauperism and 
crime was over one million two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

In the Edwards family, on the contrary, out 
of fourteen hundred there were only four for 
whom an apology must be made, while the 
record of college presidents and professors, 
of judges and influential merchants and mis- 
sionaries is quite bewildering. The conclusion 
of the whole study are summed up in the 
opening sentences of the monograph, and with 
some abbreviation they are as follows:— 

‘*Education is something more than going 
to school for a few weeks each year, it is more 
than knowing how to read and write. It has 
to do with character, with industry and with 
patriotism. Education tends to do away with 
vulgarity, pauperism and crime, tends to pre- 
vent disease and disgrace, and helps to man- 
liness, success and loyalty. 

**A boy that leaves school and shifts for him- 
self by blacking boots, selling papers, and 
‘“‘swiping’’ fruit, often appears much smarter 
than a boy of the same age who is going to 
school all the time and does not see so much 
of the world. A boy of twelve who has lived 
by his wits is often keener than a boy of the 
same age who has been well brought up at 
home and at schvol, but such a boy knows 
about as much and is about as much of a man 
at twelve as he will ever be, while the boy that 
gets an education becomes more and more of a 
man as long as he lives.’’ 

‘*Jukes-Edwards’’ is inscribed to Wm. R. 
George and a fitting tribute is paid by the 
author to all those workers who are attempt- 
ing to solve the problems of crime by practi- 
cal systems of education. In the face of the 
statistics in this study with their overwhelm- 
ing force on the side of heredity, it is refresh- 
ing to find such faith in the educational pro- 
cess and in the power of Divine Grace. 

J. H. B. 


The Atlantic City School House. 


Some weeks since a notice of the proposed 
school house in Atlantic City, to be built as a 
second story to the meeting house, was printed 
in THE FRIEND. Since that time the improve- 
ment has been made and the school has had the 
use of the new rooms for three weeks past. 
The meeting room remains substantially as it 
was, with the exception of several steam ra- 
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diators that now supply the heat and seem ep. 
tirely equal to any cold weather emergency, A 

The three school rooms are amply large, 

have an abundance of light and by means of 
hospital transoms can be comfortably venti- fa 
lated. So far as appears they are admirably of 
suited to accommodate the school. About be 
fifty Friends have made contributions to the T 
cost of this improvement, in sums varying ct 
from five dollars to one thousand dollars, de 
There remains about one thousand dollars to be th 
subscribed. It is hoped that Friends will make J 
up this amount by the end of the year. Ag . 
stated in the first notice, there is no Prepara- . 
tive or Monthly Meeting to carry this under- ° 
taking. Its position is not unlike that of sume kr 
other educational institutions in our midst and th 
the appeal is to Friends generally and for the fl 
cause of elementary education under the foster- 
ing care of the Yearly Meeting. The Treas. 
urer is David Roberts, Moorestown, N. J. 4 
, For “ THE FRIEND.” ve 
Co-Education Again. pl 
The educational public in Philadelphia has sc 
been somewhat surprised during the past week de 
to have the Superintendent of the Department dr 
make a public declaration in favor of co-edu- m 
cation. This is more nvtable in view of the ne 
several adverse reports on the subject that in 
have emanated from the local boards. The pe 
following abstract of the report of Superinten- nn 
dent Brooks is taken from the Public Ledger: ta 
In recommending the establishment of “‘ter- ne 
ritorial high schools,’’ the Superintendent ar- at 
gues in favor of co-education therein in place ty 
of separate schools for boys and for girls. He ht 
recommends three distinct courses of study in as 
each school—a general course for boys and ql 
girls, a commercial course for girls and a st 
manual course for boys, while any boys desir- d 
ing to take the commercial course could enter | 
the regular class in that subject. This ar- a 
rangement in providing additional high schoul b 
facilities, he argues, will be undoubtedly the tl 
most economical, and in his judgment come 8 
nearest to the most advanced ideals of the el 
age. ‘‘I realize,” he continues, ‘‘that I am 0 
touching upon a mooted question when I advo- ti 
cate co-education in our new high schools, and d 
yet, from the experience of many years in the M 
management of a large institution, where 8) 
young men and young women were educated D 
together, reciting daily in the same classes, | a 
do not hesitate to recommend that these new ¥ 
high schools should be open to both boys and 
girls.” a 7 ; 
THE OLDEST BIBLE IN THIS CountRY.-—What d 
is said to be the oldest Bible in the United t 
States belongs to John Herr, of Lima, IIll., i 
whose family it has remained for twelve get " 
erations. There are but three copies in exist- : 
ence, though originally fifty were printed. r 
The original binding is of Beechwood covered : 
with stamped leather, and is in a good state of I 
preservation. It is a fine example of the i 
printing of the Middle Ages, it having been ( 
printed in 1553, at Zurich, by two apostate ' 
Carthusian monks, who, we are told, were 





burned at the stake, three years later, for 
printing in German when Latin only was per 
mitted to be used in religious books. It con- 
tains a picture of the last judgment, and 
wood engravings with hand painting. —P 
terian Banner. 
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For “ Tug Frigno.”’ 
Against Countenancing the Spirit of Speculation. 


A temperance paper refers to the financial 
failure of an apparently very successful owner 
of temperance restaurants, seventeen in num- 
ber, in several large cities of the Union. 
Three of these establishments were located in 
choice situations for good business, in Phila- 
delphia. No liquor was ever served in any of 
these, Bible texts were hung upon the walls, 
the food was excellent and prices moderate, 
while the business generally was ‘‘conducted in 
an honorable way in keeping with the profes- 
sions of the proprietor.” The latter, the writer 
knows to have been a generous-hearted man and 
that many laborers in the Lord’s vineyard had 
partaken of his bounty. How did this lamenta- 
ble reversal come about? The account in the 
above paper says, ‘‘It is not surprising that 
the failure came, through speculation in 
mines.’”’ A woeful sequence (there have been 
very many such) to a weak giving way to the 
plausible invitation to ‘‘invest the surplus’’ in 
schemes which may realize very large divi- 
dends. Some of these adventures are ad- 
dressed to the capitalist, some to those of 
moderate means, others again to those who 
need closely to count the pennies. Here, for 
instance, is one in the last issues of my daily 
paper, and it is believed to be the best daily 
ina city of a million and a quarter of inhabi- 
tants. It is an invitation to help choose a 
name for ‘‘a first-class monthly publication,” 
stating that ‘‘you can win any amount from 
two hundred and fifty dollars up to thirty-five 
hundred dollars,’’ although the representation 
as to the large figures of the grand prize is 
qualified by the explanation that one hundred 
shares of the publication concern at twenty-five 
dollars a share, make up the larger part of the 
“cash.’’ The scheme may not, technically, be 
accounted an illegal lottery, yet it is a strong 
bid upon the so-prevalent passion for specula- 
tion, the same passion which breaks out in those 
so common, morally perilous pastimes of soci- 
ety, progressive euchre, whist and other games 
ofchance. A favorite line of speculative adver- 
tisements of late has been to proclaim the un- 
doubted chance of winning a fortune by invest- 
ing in suburban lots of certain very progres- 
sive cities. Very many of these alluring pros- 
pectuses find entrance into papers of the phil- 
anthropic and religious press. Indeed, there 
was one such in the excellent paper, not 
named, alluded to in the first sentence of this 
communication, wherein there was a plausible 
offer of a China dinner set for (seemingly) a 
dime, yet the very trashy paper which it was 
the purpose of this advertisement to ‘‘boom,’’ 
itself contained many advertisements which 
would cover any right-minded person with 
shame to respond to. Many Friends, in their 
respective places keep clear of an infringe- 
ment of that portion of the Sixth query of our 
Discipline which counsels ‘‘against encourag- 
ing lotteries of any kind;’’ for the guarding 
our membership against encouraging the spec- 
ulative or the gambling spirit, is surely 
founded on the Truth. J. W. L. 
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“WE cannot be too much in earnest when 


dealing with the rising generation. We can- 
not be too careful to use the right seal in 
dealing with tender wax if we want the right 
Impression. ”’ 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 
The beautiful hands are the useful hands, 
That are ready for any work ; 
That improve the moments that others waste, 
And the duties of life never shirk. 


The beautiful hands are the helpful hands, 
That lighten a mother’s toil ; 

That cheer up her heart, weighed down with care, 
And bring to her lips a smile. 


The beautiful hands are the loving hands, 
That smooth a father's brow, 

When it aches with the worries and cares of life, 
Or smarts ‘neath affliction’s blow. 


The beautiful hands are the willing hands, 
That gladden many a home, 

With their tireless devotion and ready aid, 
When hours of affliction come. 


The beautiful hands are the kindly hands, 
Dispensing good to all ; 

Smoothing the pathway for others’ feet, 
And raising those who fall. 


The beautiful hands are the clever hands, 
Which make home attractive and bright, 

With their skill and cunning in many odd ways, 
To charm and gladden the sight. 


The beautiful hands are the reverent hands, 
Which clasped in earnest prayer, 

Bring blessings down from heaven to earth, 
For weary hearts to share. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show 
Like crystal panes where hearth fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterances prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patience, grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


Beautiful twilight at set of sun, 
Beautiful goal, with race well run, 
Beautiful rest, with work well done. 


Beautiful graves, where grasses creep, 
Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie deep 
Over worn-out hands—oh, beautiful sleep ! 


UNTIL TO-MORROW. 


Oh heart! be patient yet awhile 
Until to-morrow, 
Push back the curtains of the night 
That hide from thy desponding sight 
The stars which look with friendly light 
From out the blackness of thy grief— 
Until to-morrow. 


O soul! be patient yet awhile — 

Until to-morrow. 
Lift silent lips and trusting eyes 
And hands of faith to darkened skies ; 
Somewhere—sometime—the sun will rise ; 
Be patient till the morning breaks— 

Until to-morrow. 

—New Orleans Times-Demoerat. 


: , j For “THe FRIEND.” 
Primary Schools in Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Of the few expressions that concerned 

Friends make to the world through their Insti- 
tutions, perhaps none, aside from their meet- 
ing stand out so prominently to it as their 
schools. Those who are drawn to us by our 
Christian doctrines, held as they are almost as 
free from form, ceremonials and priestly trap- 
pings, as were those of the Primitive Church, 
have good reason to expect a correspondent 
simplicity of living in our homes, of education 
in our schools,and moderation in our business. 

The home life and business standing of 
Friends are not so directly governed by the 
organized body as the school, it being subject 
to an appointed committee and conducted by 
a teacher who is a member. Education has 
always had encouragement from Friends, but 
long established schools may come to be ac- 
cepted as permanent institutions and not have 
the same lively concern that their condition 
demands of the body they represent. As a 
consequence, a fear has arisen lest they should 
lack in efficiency. 

This year’s minutes of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
report that two hundred and eighty-three of 
the five hundred and twenty-two children of 
school age in that body have attended schools 
under its care, and that twenty-two terms of 
primary school have been taught the past 
year. It appears that the schools in different 
neighborhoods lack a uniform course of study 
and that students entering the Boarding 
School at Barnesville differ not only in having 
studied different text books, but that there is 
lack of uniformity in the branches taught in 
different primaries. This has received some 
attention from the teachers, but a more gen- 
eral interest is desired from the committees 
and employers, that all may work together to 
establish such a uniform course of study as 
will give system in our educational work. 
The methods employed in the instruction in 
different schools might be drawn nearer to- 
gether, producing more harmonious results. 
May we not also hope that a consideration of 
these apparent defects will lead to a fuller 
realization of the religiously guarded educa- 
tion for which our schools are maintained. 

DILLWYN STRATTON. 


WHat SHALL BE DONE TO SUPPLY THE 
MISSING ELEMENT IN MEETINGS?—In the sense 
of the pure love of God, which flows in my 
heart towards you, do 1 warn and exhort you 
to walk in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which crucifieth us to the world and the world 
to us. And watch in patience, and meekness, 
and calmness of spirit against everything that 
would draw out the mind, in any measure, 
from the true meeting-place, either in or out of 
meeting. For truly, my Friends, he or she 
that doth not watch diligently out of meeting, 
but let their minds go a gadding to the ends 
of the earth, and take no heed to have them 
gathered in before they come to meeting— 
truly, it is no wonder to see such disappointed. 
And therefore, my dear Friends, be careful, 
every one in particular, to have your minds 
stayed upon the Lord, and the Lord will not 
be wanting to you; for great is his conde- 
scending to us in the day, and wonderful is 
his work to those who truly watch and wait 
upon Him!—Letter of George Gray to Friends 
in 1676. 
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A World-Wide Authority for Measurements. 


A recently published book of travel, ‘‘Seen 
in Germany,’’ by Ray Stannard Baker, gives 
an account of the Imperial Physical and Tech- 
nical Institute at Charlottenburg, adjoining 
Berlin, extracts from which may be of interest 
to readers of THE FRIEND. 

‘*Here,’’ says the writer, ‘‘are set up the 
most perfect instruments in the world for meas- 
uring heat and cold, for finding the pressure of 
the atmosphere, for determining the strength of 
electric currents, for measuring light, and for 
a score of other purposes for which the utmost 
exactness is required. Here are kept the pur- 
est gold, silver, platinum, iridium, rhodium 
and other metals in the world—the standards 
of purity. Here is the purest water in the 
world, and the finest glass, and the most per- 
fect weighing machines. Here can be produced 
and measured every temperature from that 
of liquid air to that of the electric arc light 
.. « Does the famous German thermometer- 
maker wish to know if his thermometers or his 
barometers are absolutely correct? He sends 
them to the Reichsanstalt for testing... 
When the American government wishes to be 
certain that the incandescent electric lights 
which it is purchasing, are marked with the 
proper candle-power, it must needs send them 
to this distant German institution for testing. 
There is, perhaps, no other place in the world 
where it can be done with such certainty. 
Such a consignment of American lamps had 
just passed through the Reichsanstalt at the 
time of my visit.” 

This wonderful Institution has been estab- 
lished twelve years, but is said to be little 
known, even in Germany, outside of a limited 
number of scientific investigators and techni- 
cians, and it is probable that only a few hun- 
dreds of Americans, excepting a few colleges 
and manufacturing establishments, have any 
knowledge of its existence. 

The Institute was founded through the 
foresight of two of Germany’s greatest men, 
Siemens and Helmholtz, the first in engineer- 
ing, the latter in science. Siemens especially 
saw the necessity of the greatest accuracy in 
standards of measurement of temperature, 
electricity and light, and also knew that Ger- 
many’s future lay in the development of her 
manufactures, and that this exactness in 
technical processes meant not only increase in 
quantity of product, but also in reputation 
resulting from perfection in the manufactured 
article. In order to further his idea Siemens 
gave the Imperial government a plot of land 
worth about one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars only a half hour’s drive from the 
emperor’s palace, to which the government 
added considerable ground, and within three 
years nine buildings arose out of the sand. 
*‘The original cost of the establishment, ex- 
clusive of land, was over one million dollars, 
all paid by the Imperial government... 
Money was not stinted, and it is probable that 
no other Institution in the world is so thor- 
oughly equipped.’’ For delicate tests of in- 
struments of precision the utmost stability of 
construction was indispensable. The two main 
buildings are sunk deep in the ground, set on 
a foundation of stone and asphalt, the walls 
being built thick and solid, thus providing for 
as even a temperature as possible. The 
writer says—‘‘I was shown the method of con- 


struction in the basement, of the physical 
building, first an outer wall eighteen inches 
thick, pierced with tight-fitting double win- 
dows, then an air-space reaching from floor to 
ceiling, and wide enough for a man to walk 
in, then an inner wall of solid masonry two- 
and-one-half feet thick also fitted with tight 
double windows and doors. Still inside of this 
there are rooms enclosed in masonry walls and 
having thick glass floors and ceilings, glass 
being the best heat insulator.’’ These rooms 
are not artificially heated but can be kept at 
a temperature that will not vary more than 
two degrees throughout the year, each room 
having its own ventilation, and all the larger 
apartments being arranged so that they can 
be divided into smaller ones should extra 
space for delicate manipulation be required. 
These buildings are covered with thick layers 
of soil thoroughly grown to turf, the writer 
saying that he saw the grass turning green on 
them, with a few dandelions shining in yellow 
patches. One small building on the grounds is 
set diagonally to be in the line of the mag- 
netic meridian and is built without any iron 
locks, nails or anything made of that metal, 
being used for delicate experiments in mag- 
netism. Every precaution has been taken to 
keep all disturbing influences away from the 
buildings, even the electric railroad passing 
the grounds being compelled to bury all trol- 
ley wires within a kilometer( five-eighths of a 
mile), of the Institution. The streets around 
the grounds are asphalted to make traffic as 
near noiseless as possible and to reduce the 
jar to a minimum. 

The annual cost of this work to the German 
government is about one hundred thousand 
dollars. One department which has charge of 
testing instruments of precision and measure- 
ment receives about ten per cent. of its ex- 
pense in fees for service rendered, the other, 
dealing with abtruse scientific inquiries, re- 
ceives no income whatever. ‘‘The chief work 
of the Reichsanstalt in both of its depart- 
ments, deals with heat measurements. It is 
patiently adding figures beyond the decimal 
point; in its last report there is an account of 
a series of experiments which had for its sole 
object the carrying of certain established tem- 
perature calculations from the fifth to the 
seventh figure beyond the decimal, thereby 
adding just so much to the minute accuracy of 
determinations in which this calculation plays 
a part.’’ An interesting and extremely import- 
ant part of the work of the Institute is test- 
ing thermometers. These instruments being 
constantly used under conditions requiring ac- 
curacy of measurement the Reichsanstalt ex- 
perimented in the endeavor to produce a glass 
which should be chemically pure and then 
contracted to the last degree, the resulting 
thermometer tubes being the most perfect 
ever made. Then attention was given to se- 
curing pure mercury and that the scale of de- 
grees should be accurately marked on the 
tubes. The thermometers were then tested 
for variations in situation, horizontal and per- 
pendicular; they are subjected to different 
degrees of air pressure within and without, the 
corrections being carefully noted, and the re- 
sult was the production of instruments that 
will measure to the thousandth part of a de- 
gree. One of them that R. S. Baker touched, 
carefully enough, he says, indicated in the 


upward leap of the mercury the heat of an jp. 
stant’s contact with the hand. These regultg 
were obtained in thermometers calculated to 
measure from —30 to 350 above zero, (ep. 
tigrade, and then efforts were made to make 
instruments measuring lower than —30 and 
above 350. Mercury boils at the latter point 
but if placed under pressure of gas within the 
tube liquid it can be kept up to 550 degrees, 
this being the limit for thermometers ag us- 
ually made, as the glass softens at this high 
temperature. Beyond this point heat is meas. 
ured by what is termed a thermo-electric junc. 
tion; two fine wires of some infusible metals, 
usually platinum, iridium and rhodium are 
connected and the junction heated, when an 
electric current is sent though them, and this 
current being measured the temperature at 
the junction can be closely calculated. This 
arrangement has been successfully used for 
measurements as high as 1.775 degees, Cen- 
tigrade, but as platinum melts not far from 
this point an end was put to the experiment. 
Temperatures as low as 190 below zero, Cen- 
tigrade, or over 30U below, Fahrenheit, were 
measured by a thermometer filled with clear 
petroleum ether, the first result of distilling 
crude petroleum and hitherto a waste product, 
which does not freeze at the temperature of 
boiling liquid air —192, C., although it be 
comes of a molasses consistency a few degrees 
lower. 

In 1899 over seventy-seven thousand physi- 
cians’ thermometers were tested at the insti- 
tute, with thousands of other kinds. When 
tested the tubes are marked with the initials 
of the German name of the Institute, P. T. R., 
and a certificate given, printed in nine differ- 
ent languages, showing what corrections are 
necessary for accurate readings. For this 
service a small fee, fourteen to twenty-four 
cents for each instrument, is charged, a 
merely nominal sum. 

The improvement of the existing means of 
measuring light is another department of this 
useful institution’s work, and the United 
States government has submitted electric 
lamps for testing, and our manufacturers re- 
peatedly have had standard lamps sent from 
Charlottenburg to furnish a basis of measure- 
ment for their own product. 

The Institute has become a final authority 
for the measurement of all kinds of electric 
currents, strong and weak; in electrical meas- 
uring meters, dynamos, and other electrical 
devices, having a laboratory with a cumulative 
cell-battery producing twelve thousand volts 
of current, devoted entirely to testing insula- 
tors of every sort. It has standard instrv- 
ments for determining the purity of sugar, 
measuring the accuracy of all sizes of lenses, 
testing safety valve caps, and for making 
magnetic determination. There are rooms 
wherein the experiments are so extremely del- 
icate that visitors are required to leave 
knives, keys and all articles of iron or steel 
behind before entering; there are mechanisms 
for balancing the delicate galvanometers 90 
they will not be disturbed by opening or clos- 
ing doors or the tread of feet; you see scales 
which weigh in water, and near by are the 
most delicate balances in the world, the 
weights made of aluminum, the heaviest being 
one gramme, about a quarter the weight of a 
copper cent, while on these scales, which are 
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Reminiscences. 
(continued from page 170.) 

Under date of First Month 2nd, 1838, Jo- 
seph Scattergood thus writes to his brother 
William. ‘‘The more I reflect on the nature 
of true religion, the more I know the corrup- 
tion of my own heart, the more fully sensible 
I am that the work of regeneration is a deep 
spiritual work, and in order that we may ex- 
perience it, watchfulness unto prayer must be 
maintained. I am well aware that a rational 
understanding of the doctrine of Christianity, 
and a faculty of writing and speaking on re- 
ligious subjects may be obtained, and may be 
passed off with the superficial as true religion, 
indeed is too often passed off as such, and 
much to the reproach of Truth; but ‘‘such 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and 
honoreth me with their lips, but their hearts 
are far from me,”’ the faith of such I have no 
doubt will be found to stand in the wisdom of 
man and not in ‘‘the power of God’’ by which 
alone we can withstand the ‘‘fiery darts of 
the wicked one.’’ While expressing these 
sentiments I am reminded of the tone and 
character of the preliminary observations with 
which John Barclay prefaces the lives of Jo- 
seph Pike and Joseph Oxley. They are wor- 
thy of all acceptation, and I most sincerely 
hope may be read with the life of Joseph 
Pike by every Friend in the country. 

‘So far as I am capable of judging of the 
state of our Society no remarks could be more 
appropriate at the present juncture and with 
the salutary advice and earnest exhortation 
with which the journal of Joseph Pike 
abounds, I think all who desire to be rightly 
directed would wisely profit.” 

The following is a memorandum made by 
Joseph Scattergood, Third Month 21st, 1848: 

‘‘This day moved into the bookstore with 
a view of becoming acquainted with the duties 
to be performed as caretaker of the book 
room, etc. 

‘‘For the past week I have been much en- 
grossed in assisting in the examination of 
proof sheets of Robert Barclay’s Apology, a 
new edition of which from stereotype plates is 
about being printed at the expense of the 
Yearly Meeting. William Evans, Henry Cope, 
Daniel B. Smith, Charles Evans, Nathan Kite 
and myself meet almost every afternoon and 
frequently in the evening. One reads the im- 
pressions from the new plates while the rest 
of us examine the several editions of the work 
which have been printed, and when discrepan- 
cies occur reference is made to the Latin and 
other early editions. It appears likely that it 
will require two or three weeks more to finish 
the examination. We hope to make the new 
edition a very correct one.’’ 

By the Yearly Meeting of 1848, Joseph 
Scattergood was appointed a member of the 
committee having charge of the Boarding 
School at Westtown, and was at once entrusted 
with the responsible duties of the treasurer- 
ship uf that committee. This trust he occu- 
pied until 1862, when he was succeeded by 
Charles J. Allen. During the greater part of 
this period Joseph Snowden and his wife 
(Hannah Ecroyd Snowden) were superinten- 
dent and matron, and in the course of the in- 
timate relations into which they were placed, 
the friendship which had previously existed 
ripened into a strong attachment, which con- 


tinued during the remainder of their lives. 
Many important changes in the interior ar- 
rangement of the school, and in the buildings 
were determined upon by the committee, and 
carried into effect under the oversight of Jo- 
seph Snowden, in which he was efficiently as- 
sisted by the treasurer, and a constant inter- 
course, chiefly on the affairs of the Institution, 
was carried on by frequent letters. In these 
letters there are references to passing events 
which have an interest at the present time. 

Joseph Snowden, writing Twelfth Month 
7th, 1848, observes:—‘‘Thy grandfather, 
whose preaching made more lasting impression 
on my mind than any other, said ‘Westtown 
was a plantation the Lord would bless; may 
we all who are charged with the care of it, 
so live in the Divine fear as to witness the 
prediction to be more and more fulfilled. I 
cannot but believe with all the failings 
and bad conduct of the boys, the moral 
standing of the school is better than it 
was some years ago. Still there is ample 
room for further improvement and a great 
deal will depend upon having religious, well 
qualified teachers and caretakers.”’ 

As essential now as it was a third of a cen- 
tury ago. 

Somewhat similar to this expression of Jo- 
seph Snowden was the experience of Joseph J. 
Lewis, who, when young, resided with his 
father, Enoch Lewis, at Westtown, the latter 
being a valuable teacher there for some years. 
J. J. L. after arriving at manhood, became a 
prominent member of the Bar of Chester 
County, was nominated by the Republican 
party as Judge of the Supreme Court of this 
State; also holding a responsible office at 
Washington City, under President Lincoln. 
When a young man, he married a daughter of 
Charles Miner, of West Chester, who was 
not a member of the Society of Friends 
(though a most amiable and _ intellectual 
woman), by which he lost his right of member- 
ship. After a period of some time, perhaps 
more than fifty years, and drawing near to 
the close of a long and somewhat turbulent 
life as a politician, office holder, etc., he felt 
that he could no longer delay making an effort 
to regain his membership in the Society of 
Friends. 

An application to effect that object was 
made to Birmingham Monthly Meeting, by 
which he had been disowned. A committee 
was appointed to have an interview with him, 
one of whom was a great-grandson of Thos. 
Scattergood. In the course of the interview 
he said to him that the preaching of his 
great-grandfather to him when a boy at West- 
town eight years old, had never been effaced 
from his mind, and the Lion became the Lamb, 
and he was reinstated. Wa Ee 


For“ THE FRIEND.” 
A Beautiful Letter. 


Among the large number of letters written 
by early Friends to Margaret Fell, and pre- 
served in the Swarthmore collection of manu- 
scripts, at Devonshire House, London, there 
are few more beautiful than one written by 
Thomas Lawson (numbered 1—245), who was 
educated at Cambridge and convinced by Geo. 
Fox, while holding a living at Ramside, in 
Lancashire. After leaving the profession of 
preacher he taught a school at Great Strick- 





lan, and was especially noted as a botanist, 
George Fox writes of him in his Journal, under 
date 1652: ‘‘Some rude people cast scandals 
upon him and had thought to have done him 
a mischief, but he was carried over all and 
grew in the wisdom of God mightily.’ He 
died in 1691. The letter, which is here cop- 
ied from the original, slightly modernized jn 
spelling, is written in an even hand on both 
sides of a sheet 74 inches by 6 inches, and 
endorsed ‘‘from Tho. Lawson to M. F,’’ and 
on it are added in George Fox’s own well- 
known handwriting, ‘‘read over 1653.’’ 


‘‘Dear hearte 


my love in the spirit of peace salutes thee 
where in my measure I witnes thee and am 
with thee where all the body is knit and united 
together in unfeignedness. Deare hearte, 
there is a pure and heavenly cry in me to 
dwell out of time in that which was before all 
time, out of willing and running, and when | 
am kept stilly and quietly in it, I finde joy and 
peace. Now the enimy envies this union and 
is still tempting till the union be broken and 
my minde gone into time, into willing and 
running, where the snares of the fowler be, 
and deare hearte I cannot conceale it from 
thee, onely here doth the enimy prevaile agt 
me, in thoughts and imaginations, images, 
pictures, likeneses, idolls, which the enimy 
subtilly gets sett up in my minde and w’d have 
me to bow unto, and the lord in his endless 
love still cries after me when I ame here, witt- 
nesses agst this spirituall idolatry, crying 
within me not to have any fellowship with 
strangers nor to enter into covenants with 
the inhabitents of the land, now here they 
come to vanish and passe away and are not 
seen and secret joy springs up in me to see the 
pictures, images, and imaginations cutt downe 
which are as thorns in my side and as perills 
in my eies and here a pure resolution comes 
to be set up in meall the days of my appointed 
time to waite on the lord for I see the door 
of pure wisdome, riches and ever fadeing 
treasures sett open and light springing up, 
that the enimy cannot be concealed nor hide 
himselfe from the candle of the lord in me, 
but this the subtill serpent envies, willing that 
I be anywhere but in the light, wh. lays open 
his wiles. Dear hearte, pray for me unto thy 
Father, yt I may be kept in his counsell in 
his feare unto eternall life, fare the well, who 
art beloved of the lord with everlasting love 

“‘THO: LAWSON.” 


Then follow eleven lines as a postscript, re- 
specting the reports put about concerning him. 
Though written under very different outward 
circumstances from the present, the heart of 
man is much the same to-day as aforetime and 
there is much in the letter of teaching for us 
in this day, when so many things tend to draw 
the soul out of its hiding-place in God. 


NORMAN PENNEY. 
TOTTENHAM, England, Eleventh Month 30, 1901. 





In temporal affairs, ‘‘no man can get some 
thing without earning it, unless some one else 
earns it without getting it.’’ 


‘‘OuR TIMES,” says Bishop Haygood, ‘‘have 
developed ten times as much genius for get- 
ting money as conscience in the use of it.” 
And the result is, as he sees it, a tendency to 
Paganism.—Evangelical Messenger. 
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PATIENCE WITH THE LIVING. 

Sweet friend, when thou and I are gone 
Beyond earth's weary labor, 

When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade or from neighbor ; 

Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with all the sighing— 

What tender ruth shall we have gained, 
Alas! by simply dying ? 


Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover. 

Then hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 
Our steep hill path, will scatter flowers 

Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 
Ere Love is past forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lesson home— 
Be patient with the living. 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow, 

Then patience, e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow ! 


Tis easy to be gentle when 

Death's silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 
‘ Through memory’s mystic glamour ; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 

Ere Love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home— 

Be patient with the living. 

—Boston Watchman. 


The One Sacred Book of the East. 


“In the discharge of my duties for forty 
years, as Professor of Sanscrit in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, I have devoted as much time 
as any man living to the study of the Sacred 
Books of the East, and I have found the one 
keynote—the one diapason, so to speak of all 
these so-called sacred books, whether it be 
the Veda of the Brahmans, the Puranus of 
Siva and Vishnu, the Koran of the Mohamme- 
dans, the Zend-Avesta of the Parsees, the Tri- 
pitaka of the Buddhists—the one refrain 
through all—salvation by works. They all 
say that salvation must be purchased, must be 
bought with a price, and that the sole price, 
the sole purchase money, must be our own 
works and deservings. Our own Holy Bible, 
our sacred Book of the East, is from the be- 
ginning to the end a protest against this doc- 
trine. Good works are indeed enjoined upon 
us in that sacred Book of the East far more 
strongly than in any other sacred Book of 
the East; but they are only a thank-offer- 
ing, the fruit of our faith. They are never 
the ransom money of the true disciple of 
Christ. Let us not shut our eyes to what 
is excellent and true and of good report in 
these sacred books, but let us teach Hin- 
doos, Buddhists, Mohammedans, that there is 
only one sacred Book of the East whose gos- 
pel can be their mainstay in that awful hour 
when they pass all alone into the unseen world. 
It is the sacred Book which contains that 
faithful saying, worthy to be received by all 
men, women and children, and not merely by 
Us Christians, that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.’’—Maz Muller. 











I NEVER trusted Christ but | found Him 
faithful, nor my own heart, but I found it 
false.— Vavasor Powell. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


A private letter from our friend J. Francis 
Mather, of Hobart, Tasmania, gives some idea of 
the distances Friends in Australia will have to 
travel to their “General Meeting,” which is to be 
held at intervals at Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide 
and Hobart. We may, he says, roughly indicate 
the distances thus : 

Hobart may be represented by Tunis. 

Melbourne may be represented by Rome. 

Adelaide may be represented by Toulouse. 

Sydney may be represented by Vienna. 

Brisbane may be represented by Berlin. 

Rockhampton may be represented by Gothen- 
burg. 

Auckland may be represented by Odessa. 

Dunedin may be represented by Tarsus. 

He also mentions that none of the possible rep- 
resentatives are in easy circumstances, many are 
not their own masters, and most have difficulty in 
leaving their homes and businesses. We trust that 
the enthusiasm which has led our Friends forward 
in spite of such obstacles will be richly rewarded. 
—British Friend. 





The question of the connection of the Society of 
Friends with the Free Church Council was brought 
before the London Meeting for Sufferings by Caro- 
line E. Stephen, who objected to any meeting offi- 
cially sending delegates to the Councils. Her appeal 
to Friends to refrain from officially uniting them- 
selves with the Free Church Councils, was given with 
much feeling and under a manifest sense of duty. 
She felt that it was inconsistent in Friends to 
countenance or support the Catechism issued by 
the National Council, as it expressed sentiments on 
the ordinances and other matter which we as a 
Society could not accept. She reminded Friends of 
their unique position, and feared they would lose 
their influence for upholding spiritual ideals by 
taking part in the work of Free Church Councils, 
especially where this was in the direction of oppo- 
sition to the Church of England. She suggested 
that a minute on the subject should be sent to the 
Yearly Meeting. The discussion was a useful one, 
and we fully understand the feelings of those who 
dread lest we should compromise our spiritual 
freedom, or lose, in uniting ourselves to a militant 
party among the Christian bodies, that influence 
which our very detachment has given us. After 
considerable expression of sympathy with her desire 
for the maintenance of loyalty to our spiritual in- 
heritance, some explanations were made repudiat- 
ing the idea that any Society by sending dele- 
gates to a local council made itself responsible 
for the catechism. It was purely optional with any 
Church to adopt it, or not, as it liked. There was 
but little in the work of the Councils that was in 
antagonism to the Church of England. Several 
Friends who have taken part in this work stated 
that the Catechism referred to had never come to 
the front in any form, whilst they had found that 
co-operation made for brotherliness, and afforded 
opportunities for spreading the influence of higher 
spiritual ideals, and for imparting a Quaker tone 
to methods of Christian work. Though the Meeting 
did not see its way to take any action, it was felt 
that useful service had been rendered in directing 
attention to the need for faithful adherence to 
principle.—British Friend. 





The statement is published that during Kansas 
Yearly Meeting on First-day morning, a well- 
known speaker “preached for an hour and forty- 
five minutes. His subject was, ‘Ye are a Royal 
Priesthood.’” 

In this day of postal cards and condensed mes- 
sages, and claims for everything to be said or 
written “short, pithy, and to the point,” such an 
occurrence as the above seems remarkable enough 
for us to have opportunity to quote it from English 
and from Australian sheets. But we remember 


the late John S. Stokes remarking that in con- 
siderable journeys which he took as companion to 
Joseph Hoag, he never heard Joseph preach in any 
meeting for a shorter time than an hour and a 
quarter. 


Notes From Others. 


Theodore L. Cuyler, the venerable preacher, says 
that when little boys bring him an album and ask 
for his autograph, he writes: “No man was ever 
lost in a straight road.” 





“Tt has been said that every war leaves three 
armies behind it—one of mourners, one of cripples, 
one of unemployed men, ready to commit crime.” 





The “Saturday half-holiday” is older than is 
commonly supposed. King Edgar (A. D. 958) or- 
dered that work should stop “from Saturday noon 
till Monday daylight.” King William of Scotland 
(A. D. 1203), determined in council that Saturday 
after the twelfth hour “shall be kept holy.” In 
“Divers Crab Tree Lectures,” published in 1639, 
occurs the couplet: 

“On Friday it is too late to begin to spin, 
The Saturday is half holiday agen.” 

And there is an unrepealed law of King Canute 
which ordains : “ Let every Sunday’s feast be held 
from Saturday’s noon to Monday’s dawn.” 





In regard to liquors among the Indians of our 
own country, and the exportation of these to races 
abroad, the President said: “In dealing with the 
aboriginal races few things are more important 
than to preserve them from the terrific physical 
and moral degradation resulting from the liquor 
traffic. We are doing all we can to save our own 
Indian tribes from this evil. Whenever by inter- 
national agreement this same end can be attained 
as regards races where we do not possess exclusive 
control, every effort should be made to bring it 
about.” The reference in this was no doubt to the 
effort that has been made to have the leading na- 
tions of the world unite in an agreement to pro- 
hibit the importation of liquors to the New Heb- 
rides and other places. Great Britain and other 
nations have already agreed to this, and our Gov- 
ernment has been asked to join them in this lauda- 
ble movement. A bill to this effect passed the 
last House of Representatives, but failed to receive 
the sanction of the Senate in the hurry of the last 
hours of the sessions. Senator Lodge has already 
introduced such a bill this winter. 





A venerable lady, eighty-one years old, living 
in New Bedford was asked not long ago if she 
could go over to a neighbor's to tea. “ Wait a mo- 
ment,” she replied, “and I will ask mother.” 
Which she did—her own mother still being the 
competent head of the household. — Springfield 
Republican. 

The Church was built to disturb the peace of 
man ; but often it does not perform its duty, for 
fear of disturbing the peace of the Church. 

Me is a most exacting personage, requiring the 
best seat and the highest place for itself, and 
feeling grievously wounded if its claim is not rec- 
ognized. Most of the quarrels among Christian 
workers arise from the clamoring of this gigantic 
ME. How few of us understand the true secret of 
taking our seats in the lowest rooms.—Every-day 
Religion. 

The China Inland Mission, whose missionaries 
(we understand), are without guaranteed salaries, 
and are poorer than most other missionaries, and 
which has now some six hundred missionaries in 
the field, has refused to touch the compensation 
money extracted from the Chinese Government on 
account of the Boxer riots. 
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Peru’s History.—The shortest history on record, 
probably, has been written by Carlos Escribans, 
a Peruvian. It is only one hundred words in 
length. Following is the English translation : 

“The Asiatic origin of the primitive Peruvians 
admitted, their rudimentary civilization ended with 
the appearance of Manco Capac, founder of the 
Inca empire. His thirteen successors, continuing 
his policy, constituted that vast theocratic and 
communistic monarchy which astonished the world. 
Conquered by Pizarro (1538), it became a Spanish 
colony, whose fourteen viceroys kept it in mediz- 
val darkness, and whose heavy yoke provoked the 
independence proclaimed by San Martin (1821), 
cemented by Bolivar and Sucre at Junin and Aya- 
cucho. The republic established, anarchy super- 
vened, presidents rapidly succeeded, until the dis- 
astrous war with Chile, which, chastening minds, 
has prepared the future.” 









































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitTED STATES.—By the completion of the Yukon tel- 
egraph line there now exists continuous telegraphic com- 
munication from Dawson in Alaska, to Vancouver, a dis- 
tance of over two thousand miles. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has announced its 
intention of carrying out a plan to extend its railroad 
into New York City, and to make a through underground 
connection between the Long Island Railroad and the 
Pennsylvania lines in New Jersey, and to construct a pro- 
per and commodious joint underground terminal station 
in New York City for the Pennsylvania and Long Island 
roads. The line as adopted will traverse the city of New 
York from the Hudson River to the East River and be 
underground throughout, and at such depth as not to in- 
terfere with future construction of subways by the city 
on all its avenues. Electricity is to be the motive power, 
and it will be necessary to tunnel also under both the 
North and East Rivers, and the plans provide for two tun- 
nels under the former, and three under the latter. It has 
also been advanced that the Pennsylvania Company con- 
templates making Montauk Point a steamship terminal. 

It is said that there is not a railroad company in this 
country which does not make temperance among its em- 
ployees an absolute condition. This is also true of some 
other industrial and commercial companies. 

A despatch from Washington, says: Russia, Germany, 
Italy, France and Austria have informed the United States 
that they view with especial satisfaction the President’s 
discussion of the subject of anarchism in his annual Mes- 
sage, and the authorities understand that these Govern- 
ments are prepared to take action when Congress gives 
the Executive the necessary authority. 

A despatch from New York, says : Dr. George D. Bar- 
ney, of Brooklyn, who inoculated Emma H. King, a trained 
nurse, with tuberculosis germs from an infected cow, has 
on hand a clearly developed case of consumption. Dr. 
Barney is a disbeliever in the theory of the German bac- 
teriologist, Dr. Koch, that tuberculosis in cattle is non- 
communicable to human beings, and the result in this 
case, he says, demonstrates that Koch’s theory is all 
wrong, and that the inspection of infected cattle should 
be more rigid than ever, instead of being relaxed. 

The native population of the Aleutian islands is re- 
ported to be rapidly dying out. It is said that the inhab- 
itants formerly numbering from 1500 to 2500 are now 
not more than 1000, of whom about 700 only are Aleuts. 
Measles appear to have unusually fatal results among 
them. 

Eighteen miles is said to be the longest distance on 
record at which a man’s voice has been heard. This oc- 
curred in the Grand Canon of the Colorado, where one 
man shouting the name “ Bob” at one end his voice was 
plainly heard at the other end, which is eighteen miles 
away. Dr. Young records that at Gibraltar the human 
voice has been heard at a distance of ten miles. 

Georgia has only twenty counties in which saloons are 
permitted, and 117 counties in which the sale of liquor is 
prohibited. 

There are 10,697 miles of railroad in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The number of passengers carried in whole or 
in part in the State in the year ending Sixth Month 30, 
1901, was 216,603,748. 

President Roosevelt has received aletter from Andrew 
Carnegie, in which the latter offers to make a donation 
of $10,000,000 to the United States, for the purpose of 
establishing in Washington a university for higher edu- 
cation and original research. 

Jane L. Stanford has given to the Stanford University, 
in California, $30,000,000 as an addition to its endow- 
ment fund. 


sanction of the State to certain grants of:land lying in 
Northeast Georgia to the United States for the purpose 
of providing a park, to be known as the Appalachian Na- 
tional Park. 


“There are 130,000 persons,” he had ascertained, “con- 
nected with the liquor business in New York City, and 
these are all deprived of self-respect by laws which make 
their business odious. 
against them in society, and their children suffer from it 
in the schools.” 


been moved this season from the lake ore region. 
extraordinary demand for iron ore is stimulating boring 
on all the ranges and far into British America. 
shovels of 100-ton capacity handle this ore with great 
speed. 


twenty-eight, and the industry seems to have almost 
ceased. Half a century ago the American whaling fleet 
consisted of over 700 vessels. 
valued at $21,000,000. 


the Wyoming, Lackawanna and Lehigh Valleys on the 
night of the 7th inst., flooding collieries, paralyzing rail- 
road traffic and resulting in property losses which in 
Schuylkill County alone are estimated at $1,500,000. On 
portions of the Pennsylvania, Reading, Jersey Central and 
Lehigh Valley systems there was no train service, bridges 
having been swept away and the roadbed damaged by 
washouts and landslides. 


to the Board of Health. This is 15 more than the previous 
week and 86 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 255 were males and 200 females: 57 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 70 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 14 of diphtheria ; 
19 of cancer ; 13 of apoplexy ; 7 of typhoid fever ; 6 of 
scarlet fever, and 8 of small pox. 


dling uplands. 


roller, straight, $3.45 to $3.60 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.50 to $3.65 ; spring, straight, $3.75 to $4.00. 


dium, 5 to 5ic. 
1% to 2hc. 


in its ninety-second annual report, says : 
reason to think the disastrous events in North China, so 
far from being the destruction or even the permanent 
injury of the missionary work in China, will prove the 
overthrow of seemingly insurmountable obstacles to the 
opening of all doors of access to the Chinese people.” 


of beer drinking, regards the beer now drunk regularly 
on factory premises as appreciably detrimental, both to 
accuracy of workmanship and amount of product. A 
movement is on foot to exclude beer from the factories. 





THE FRIEND. 


The Georgia Legislature has passed a bill, giving the 







































Justice Jerome, in a public address, has lately said : 


Their wives find a line drawn 
It is stated that 20,000,000 tons of iron ore will have 
The 


Steam 
The total catch of whales this year is stated to be only 


The catch of 1846 was 


A rainstorm of almost unprecedented violence swept 


There were 455 deaths in this city last week, reported 


Cotton closed on a basis of 84c. per pound for mid- 
FLour.—Winter, super, $2.60 to $2.80 ; Pennsylvania 
GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 764 to 77&c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 67 to 674c. 

No. 2 white oats, clipped, 544c. 
BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 64 to 63c.; good, 54 to 5$c.; me- 
SHEEP.—Choice, 3} to 34c.; good, 3 to 3}c.; common, 
LaMBs —33 to 5c. 
Hocs.— Western, 8 to 8§c. 


ForEIGN—The American Board of Foreign Missions, 
“There is good 


The German Emperor after an inquiry into the effects 


An American firm making electrical apparatus, has 


kept records of the work done before and after the pro- 
hibition of beer. 
product a man. 
saved. 


The result is 10 per cent. increase in 
Part of the increase is due to the time 


The stationary character of the population of France 
is shown by the last census. Out of 38,000,000 inhab- 
itants 21,000,000 live in the town or village in which they 
were born and 30,500,000 have not moved out of their 
native departments. Only 1,500,000 have emigrated to 
France from colonies or foreign countries. 

The Imperial Board of Health, Berlin, has recently 
issued the statistics for the year 1899. The total num- 
ber of smallpox deaths in all Germany, with a population 
of 54 millions, is 28, giving a rate per million of 0.52. 
In 1898 the rate was 0.28; in 1897 it was 0.09; in 
1896, 0.19. The 28 deaths belong to 21 different places 
in Germany. The extremely low smallpox mortality of 
Germany is not an occurrence of one year only ; it has 
been low ever since their law of 1874 made the revac- 
cination of all school children compulsory and abolished 
epidemics of smallpox. 

The American Bible Society has issued a report, based 
on the recent visitation of its agencies in the Le- 


vant by its Secretary, which asserts that there has 
been a steady increasing demand for the Scriptures 
in the more than twenty languages spoken by the people 
The 


along the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 


electric signals across the Atlantic Ocean from his station 
in Cornwall, England. He says the system is yet in its 
infancy, but the possibility of its ultimate development 
is demonstrated by the success of the experiments with 
incomplete and imperfect apparatus. The Cornwall coast 
is 1700 miles from St. John’s. 


United States Minister to Nicaragua, Salvador and Costg 
Rica have signed a treaty, by which Nicaragua agrees to 
lease a section of Nicaraguan territory six miles wide, 
which includes the route of the Nicaragua Canal, to the 
United States perpetually. 


between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, will receive or- 
ders after Twelfth Month 9th, 1901. 


Cairo, Ecypt. — Subscriptions and contributions, with 
names and addresses, may be sent to the Provident Life 
and Trust Co., 409 Chestnut St., Phila. 


admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 


munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpWArD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 








Twelfth Mo. 21, 1901 





principal circulation is in Armenian, Greek and Arabic, 
The Arabic issues during the past year were over 40,000. 
The distribution of the Scriptures in the Nile Valley and 
in the Soudan is also a part of the work of the American 
Bible Society in the Levant agency. 


In the island of Batavia where the cinchona bark jg 


largely cultivated, a recent sale at auction of a lot of 
12,500 pounds of sulphate of quinine took place at about 
$3.88 per pound. 


At St. John’s Newfoundland, Marconi has received 


1 = Mi 


The Nicaraguan Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 


C. S. Hurter, Government Metallurgist of Vancouver, « 


states that among the Yukon gold brought to him for 
purchase by the Government this season was an abundance 
of platinum, unknown to the miners. Hundreds of little 
nuggets of platinum were mixed with the coarse gold, 
The Dominion Government is now sending an expert to 
the Klondike to investigate the matter. 


It is said that one of the richest sulphur deposits in 


the world has lately been discovered in Transcaspia, 
Russia. 
in which the Sicillian deposits occur. 
years that sulphur has been found in Russia. 


The geological formation is very similar to that 
It is only in recent 


Berlin pays a salary to a professional bird catcher, who 


keeps scientific and educational institutions supplied with 
birds, birds’ nests and eggs, and he is the only man in the 
empire permitted to do so. 


It is estimated that there are fewer than 10,000 wild 


elephants left in all the countries on the globe, and that 
it is a matter of only a few years when the last must go. 


The British Government has decided to break up the 


unhealthy concentration camps and remove the overflow 
of Boers in South Africa to the coasts, where attempts 
would be made to provide them with more permanent 
shelters. This step has been taken in consequence of the 
fearful mortality which has taken place in these camps, 
amounting during the past six months to 12,441, of whom 
10,113 were children. 


NOTICES. 


WANTED—A young woman Friend to assist in house- 


hold duties in country town. 


Address E., Office of FRIEND. 






RACHEL G. HALL, plain milliner, 1953 N. Camac St, 










FUND FOR ORPHANAGE AND BLIND ASYLUM IN OR NEAR 








JoHN S. FOWLER. 






WEsTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 










Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 







Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 









WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. m., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 














Diep, at her late residence, Frankford, Philadelphia, 
on the sixteenth of Third Month, 1901, HANNAH WEBSTER, 
in the ninety-third year of her age ; a member of Frank- 
ford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 











WILLIAM 4H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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